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Humphrey Presses Senate 


To Pass FEPC Bill Now 


By SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
Special to The New Leader 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE Labor and Public Welfare 


Committee has just approved S. 1728, 


a bill establishing a Fair 


Employment Practices Commission. I welcome the approval given 
by the subcommittee—of which I am a member—to the McGrath legislation 
[$.1728 is part of the omnibus civil rights measure introduced by Attorney 


General J. Howrad McGrath while a 
Senator—Ed.]. It is proof of the Ad 
Ministration’s determination to enact its 
dvi rights program in spite of the 
tous blow which the civil rights pro 
fram receved at the hands of the Re 
publican-Dixecrat coalition early this 
session. . 
The action of the subcommittee ot 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfaré 
Committee means that the Senate of 
the United States can no longer evade 
Tetording itself on this basic legislation 
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for democracy. We who support this 
legislation are not afraid to announce 
our position in its behalf. 

I urge that the Senate consider this 
legislation during this session so that 
the American people, once and for all, 
can come to know who the friends of 
civil rights are. 
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HUMPHREY 
Senate Must Face It 


-out Election Effort 


Despite Much Criticism, TUC 


Upholds Attlee, Crushes Reds 


By DONALD WHITE 
New Leader Correspondent in Great Britain 


LONLON. 


HE FINANCIAL TALKS AT WASHINGTON inevitably overshad- 
owed the crucial proceedings of the just-concluded annual convention 
of the British Trades Union Congress in Bridlington. Delegates were 
anxious to say nothing which would make the task of Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Ernest Bevin any more difficult—a warning explicitly issued by Prime 
Minister Attlee in his convention address and often repeated by TUC 


leaders. 


The Prime Minister referred to “a lot of effort being put out to try to 
make bad blood between Britain and the United States. ... There are people 
who seek to cause disunity by suggesting that the United States will seek 


to cause disunity by suggesting that the 
United States will seek to interfere with 
the internal policy of this country. In 
this they join hands with the Commu- 
nists. The emphatic statement of Pres- 
ident Truman at Philadelphia should 
silence them. [The Truman statement 
refers to the President’s pre-Labor Day 
address pledging understanding and co- 
operation in the British economic crisis. 
—Ed.] 

- Atlee, who was very warmly re- 
ceived, paid frequent tribute to the 





as 
An Editorial— 
B e + a e .hU6° 
ritain’s Crisis 
HE NEWS of Britain’s devalu- 
"T ation of the pound, announced 
as we go to press, makes even 
more pertinent the report by Donald 
White on this page of the proceed- 
ings of the British Trades Union 
Congress. As Mr. White points out, 
Britain’s trade unionists, although 
understandably critical of their gov- 
ernment’s unavoidable wage-and- 
price policies, will remain staunchly 
by its side through the current crisis. 
Devaluation—as its effect are grad- 
ually felt over a period of time—may 
put to the bitter test the loyalty of 
the British workman. But if we know 
this workman at all—the same who 
worked long and uncomplainingly 
under the then unprecedented air 
attack of Hitler's Luftwaffe—he will 
not give the Tories much comfort 
in coming months. 


AS FOR THE TORY leadership, 
and especially Mr. Churchill, the 
crisis will be their test as well. Will 
they seek to exploit it for purely 
partisan ends? Or will they rise to 
the occasion and, like real patriots. 
refrain from unfair attack on a 
government which after all inherited 
its financial troubles from a period 
which was largely Tory-dominated? 

We hope that, at this hour, no one 
in England—or in America, for that 
matter—will act in such a way as to 
increase the misfortune of a nation 
which remains our chief bulwark of 
peace, security and freedom. 

x J 





generosity of the United States, and 
pledged his Government “to work with 
our friends across the Atlantic in the 
same spirit, as good comrades, in peace 
as we were in war.” This theme was 
also developed by the two fraternal 
delegates from the AFL, whose speeches 
were heard with careful attention, and 
without the boos and catcalls (largely 
Communist) which have sometimes 
greeted them in late years. 

me e me 

THE CONVENTION WAS loyal to 
the Labor Government on fundamentals, 
but by no means in a mood to rubber- 
stamp every decision of the General 
Council. 

On closing day, the delegates twice 
rejected the Council’s advice. First on 
a resolution demanding the building of 
a hundred health centers where groups 
ot doctors could practice collectively 
under the National Health Service, 
moved by a leading member of the 
Liberal party (a rare event since nearly 
all delegates are Laborites or Commu- 
nists); the Council accepted the resolu- 
tion in principle and objected only to 
the specification of the number 100— 
but the delegates overwhelmed the 
Council. The second upset came on a 
resolution condemning a Government 
statement on the right of civil servants 
to participate in politics as being unduly 
restrictive. The Trades Union Congress 
has always been very very stubborn in 
, and here 
again delegates overrode the Council, 
shouting down Arthur Deakin himself 
(former WFTU chairman) when_ he 
arose to defend the Government 


insistence on civil right 


THE COMMUNISTS suffered one 
smashing defeat after another. As one 
complained ta a Laborite afterward: 
“Last year you took us to Gethsemane. 
This year you took us to Golgotha.” 

The showdown came on three main 
issues. First was the question of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU). Communist unions challenged 
the action of the TUC General Council 
which, together with the CIO, has with- 
drawn from this Communist-dominated 
world labor organization. By a vote of 
better than six to one, the delegates 
approved the action of the General 
Council, and gave it a green light for 

(Continued on Page Five) 

















—— East and West 





By Implication 








ATE IN AUGUST Marshal Klementi Vor- 
oshilov was dispatched by the Politburo 
to adress a public meeting in Bucharest 

celebrating the fifth anniversary of Rumania’s 
liberation. His speech, obviously approved by 
the Kremlin beforehand, dealt also with the 
Stalin-Tito conflict. 

Voroshilov mentioned the fact that no less 
than twenty-two years ago, 
at the height of the Stalin- 
Trotsky fight, Stalin bluntly, 
stated that there is only on: 
standard by which the revo- 
lutionary virtue of a man can 
be determined: obedience t 
the Soviet Union and its gov- 
ernment 





px “ A revoluitonary.” 
. Stalin said, “is a man 
Dallin who, without any res- 
ervation, unconditionally, frankly, and 
honestly, with no secret military consulta- 
tions, is prepared to defend and fight for 
the U.S.S.R., because the U.S.S.R. is the 
first proletarian revolutionary state to build 
socialism.” 

“An internationalist is he who, without 
reservation, with no vacillations, with no 
condilions, is prepared to defend the 
U.S.S.R. ... He who intends to defend the 
revolutionary movement in the world apart 
and against the U.S.S.R., acts against the 
revolution. He inevitably sinks into the 
camp of the enemies of the revolution.” 
Today Moscow accuses the Yugoslav Com- 

munists of Trotskyism. Actually the philosophy 
of the Tito party cannot be labeled Trotskyit 
by any standards. On one issue, however, Titi 
has followed Trotsky. Trotsky predicted that 
Stalin, the neo-nationalist, would try to sub- 
ordinate all other Communist parties to his will, 
while Trotsky hirhself visualized the Communist 
family as a union of equal 


THERE WAS FORCE IN STALIN'S arvu- 
ment when the debate with Trotsky was at it 
height. The Soviet Union wa weak and al 
most defensele foreign intervention was still 
fresh in everyone's memory; rigid discipline ir 
the ranks of her friends and adherents abroac 
seemed a precondition of her existence. Today 
Stalin’s formula, repeated by his henchmar 
Voroshilov, ; 

Today no pow: id no combinati of 


° 


I 1 juite different 


powers menact t existence of the Soviet 
Union; rather, it v that end ( th 
independence of oth tion Tod Stalin 
partners are h ts. Fa her r¢ t e) 
perience Yugo to le that 1 
government wi t t i on the in 
Jevel with Russia, « tolerat b' 

Stalin’s ally. the ite, 1 t pay he { 
the privile » < navi pee! “LID ited” by 
Moscow from tl} } capitalis: in te 
political obedience and economic ; tance 
Mat} Rakoszy, the Hungariat 
Communist lead ade a report on the nev 
Hungarian constitution. Its first paragraph 
rather unusual when compared with all 


fecentl: 


constitutions of the capitalist world as well 
of the Soviet states. It contains virtually an oat} 
of loyalty to Moscow: “The armed forces of the 
great Soviet Union have liberated our country 
from the opression by German Fascists, smashed 
the power of landlords and capitalists, and 
opened the road of democratic development te 
our toiling people.” 


TO THE YUGOSLAV accusations Moscow 
has an answer which Stalin unfortunately foi 
him, cannot set forth in so many words “It is 
rather implied in all anti-Tito statements ema- 


By David J. Dallin — 


nating from Moscow and is silently addressed to 
all satellite Communist parties: 

For three decades the Soviet Union has as- 
sisted your parties and directed your activities. 
Overcoming great dangers, we have sent our 
best brains to work as your advisers everywhere 
—from Warsaw to New York and Tokyo. For 
thirty years we have been giving you material 
help; while Russian workers were starving and 
Russian peasants were enduring one famine 
after another, we dispatched gold, dollars, and 
Sterling for you@ needs. We succeeded in bring- 
ing up in your countries a Communist party, 
which today runs and controls your state. Now 
you have to share our burdens and, at least in 
part, repay your eternal debt. Don’t complain 
of exploitation by the Soviet Union. You will 
have to assist us with your armies as well as by 
your economy; and we will not pay you more 
than a trifle. Don’t expect to reach that silly 


“equality” with us for a long time to come, 


To these eloquent arguments the Titoite 
answer no less convincingly, but also by im.” 


plication: . 

You Russian Communists cannot consider 
your activities, past and present, as a capita! 
investment bearing dividends and profits. None 
of the governments of the peoples’ democracies 
will be able for a long time to conceal the reaj 
meaning of the so-called “mixed companies,” of 
the prescribed prices in “foreign trade,” the ex. 
travagant salaries of your advisers and of your 
military missions. Nor can you claim for your. 
self a decisive vote in all matters affecting your 
allies; for instance, relations between us and 
Macedonia or Albania are a matter in which 
one of the voices belongs to us. Nor can we ae. 
cept your desire to keep our army at your dis. 
posal and send it into battles simply on your 
orders. We don’t want the imperialist powers 
to mix into our relations with you. If you intend 
however, to raise our dispute in the United Na- 
tions and in this way make it known that we are 


- definitely expelled from the Communist family 


then—please—don’t call it hlackmail; we wil 
tell the truth about your methods of controlling 
your satellites. 





c— The Home Front 





Envoys of 


the Air 








VERY TIME I MAKE A TRIP to the Voice 
of America studios I sense that I am 
getting a glimpse into the future. Here 
a new technique of international relations is 
being worked out. Hitherto international af- 
fairs. have been, almost exclusively, inter- 
sovernmental affairs. A striped-pants ambas- 
sador with his staff represents us in each capital 
For each foreign government 
such a dignitary and staff 
carry on in Washington. The 
range of affairs with which 
these dignitaries concern 
themselves is strictly limited 
The average citizen nevet 
sees an ambassador and ni 
ambassador ever sees him. 
Foreign relations as con- 
Boh ducted by the script-writers 
— and broadcasters of the Voice 
of America are of an entirely different sort and 
picture 





on an entirely different level. To get a 
of what is happening it is necessary to bear in 


mind that the same thing goes on in London and 
Pari Every now and then, letters from far-of} 
places make comparisons between our programs 
and those beamed from Er ‘land and France Si 
I know that people throughout the world ca 
choose al the Broadcasts from these thre 
epre ive ( ester! crac 

I R ) irse in th 1? 

\ 1 ¢ r cout é to A tryu 

! il proadacast \ eI! en 

1 raj \ | of carryin 
To} but it t n eve creat 

. 

( ent i ) stri ‘ rt evelop- 

i ( Vi l 


THE DIFFERENCE between this new way of 





reaching foreign countries and the old way, Is 
absolute. Under the old diplomatic system, gov- 
ernment communicated with government. Un- 


der the new, a government communicates with 
the individual citizens of another government 
This method of communication is warm, in- 
formal, individual, human. The men and women 
who do the writing and broadcasting for the 
Voice are as different as possible from tradi- 
tional diplomats. Though they must cultivate 
some of the arts of diplomacy, most of them 
remind you of good newspapermen or, good 
salesmen with a touch of the showman thrown 
in. They have a human interest story to tell, 
and it is their business to put it over.‘ 


By William E. Bohn — 


The broadcasts to which I have listened most 
often are those from the German desk. They 
are up-to-the-minute, bright, sometimes witty, 
warmly and intimately delivered. I can tell 
from letters which I have read from France, 
India, China and South America, that the pro- 
grams beamed to other countries have the same 
good human qualities. 

A CHARMING YOUNG LADY whose busi- 
ness it is to classify mail gave me what might 
be called a mail-clerk’s view of the nations of the 
world. The Italians send their letters in orange- 
colored envelopes. The Spaniards use puple 
typewriter ribbons and employ half-sheets of 
paper. Brazilians love envelopes decorated with 
stripes of white, yellow and green, the national 
colors. The French seldom use typewriters but 
their handwritten letters are carefully done— 
often in. purple ink. From Great Britain comes 
much high-grade stationery, and the notes, re- 
strained and genteel in tone, are usually writter 
by hand. 

The Germans require special treatment. They 
are the great letter-writers of the world. Out 
of about 6,000 letters which arrived in Apm 
more than 3,000 came from Germany. These 
are written on all sorts of stationery withou! 
regard to design or color. Practically all are 
long, close-spaced and typewritten. Many are 


personal. One I happened to pick up tola t 
storv of a man’s life; beginning with an unhapp 
childhood and ending with the death of his wule 





One of the young ladies in the mail de} 


told me that never has she come acros 





man letter in which the author acknowledge 
any personal responsibility for Hitler or jor th 


war. But I seem to sense in many of the letters 
I have read a desperate yearning to be under- 
stood and to be recognized. This might accoun: 
for their length and for their almost unpleas- 
antly personal quality. 

Communications from Anglo-Saxons are lik 
those any American might write. From Europ 
and Asia, too, arrive many short and practica 
letters about migration to America, about % 
probability of finding jobs or about some aspect: 
of American life. 

What finally remains with me after goiné 
through a pile of this variegated mail, is that 
men and women almost everywhere are lonely, 
scared, uncertain, insecure. They hear this voice 
coming out of the air. It comes from New York 
—rich and, they think, happy—New York. Here 
T seem to detect a desperate human cry. 
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Washington and the Nation 


Failure to Renew 


insecure as a result of the global 


struggle between communism and de- 
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THERE IS etic justice, therefore 
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T in for Social Sect 
Id hav tributed the costs of th 
ve the American people 
€ cel vell as their bo 
TI ct es in Coner« erved 
ne t e Barons of Coal, Steel 
tos in their successful attacks on 
Mt or.ginal Social Security plan. 
consequence, the United Mine 
cers Union is now demanding that 
the Barons Coal pay the full costs 


‘by themselves for an adequate so- 


Cal security svstem for coal miners 
The United Steel Workers Union now 
feémancs that the Barons of Steel do 
the Same for the steel workers. The 
United Automobile Workers Union now 
femancs that the Barons of Autos do 





By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


HE INDUSTRIAL CONVULSIONS going on in coal, steel and autos 
T reves the current depths of the American people’s anxiety for se- 
curity. One of the chief domestic causes, it now becomes clear, is the 
failure of Federal Social Security to do the job which the architects of 
the system envisioned 14 years ago. Heightening this domestic problem 
is that it comes to a focus in a world environment which is itself nervously 
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barons of industry may now contem- 


plate how much cheaper it would have 
been for them to have been progressive 

Like the different facets of the samc 
gem, there is a political side to the 
current ‘industrial convulsion. It was 


given expression this week by William 
M Boyle, Jv., Democratic 
when he told an 


national 
ll-stat 
Democrats at 
Sunday that the 
of the Democrats was 


chairman, 
western gathering of 
San Francisco last 
“strongest point” 
“that we have a program and the Re- 
publican party does not. 

“We have a program,” said Boyle, 
“and we are putting it into effect, and 
we are improving the welfare of the 
country. The Republican party has no 
program of its own: its activities are 
directed to tearing down our program, 
and if it is permitted to succeed it will 
endanger the progress of this country.” 

Regarded as the political facet of the 
industrial problem of domestic se- 


which calls for, among other 
unemployment benefits to 26 weeks 
and an increase in the amount of com- 
pensation, ranging from $30 a week for 
a single worker to a possible $45 a 
week for a married worker with de- 
pendent children. 

The Truman Program also calls for 
higher old age pensions and increased 
assistance to orphans, widows and de- 
pendent children, as well as wider 
coverage of the act to include workers 
not previously covered. 


IN ALL OF THIS is revealed th« 
nub of one of the great issues which, 
having come to a focus in today’s in 
dustrial revolt in coal, steeel and autos. 
is clearly destined to be one of toy 
two or three great issues of the 1950 
political campaign. This being so, then 
Boyle has justification for saying the 
Democrats have a 
and the Republican party does not 


Truman progran 
There are some Republicans who ar< 
the tw: 
political 


awake to the realization of 


basic positions of the major 
purties—whatever they may be,able t« 
do about it—just as the short-sighted 
industrial barons are now waking uj} 
the costs of reaction. 

Belatedly, Benjamin Fairless, head 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
pleads that the 
security should not fall on the barons 
alone but should be distributed evenls 
among all who participate in the pro 
This is the 
s school of thought opposed un 


now costs of social 


gram. doctrine which the 
Fairle 
til now 

But it appears probable that the con 
version of the sinner comes too late 

IN JUNE, 1947, Benjamin Fairless 
signed a contract with the United Mine 
Workers Union embodying the terms 
of the miners’ welfare fund, of which 
the outstanding feature is that the steel 
industry’s captive coal mines make the 
sole contribution to that social security 
system, without any financial contribu- 
tion by the mine workers. 

Today, Fairless is attempting to say 
to the steel workers that U.S. Steel 
will deal one way with one group of its 
workers and another way with a second 





Social Security Plan 
Is Reason for Steel, Coal Strikes Now 


gram 
things on this subject, an extension of 


when there is added to that the report 
of the President’s fact-finding board 
which demands that U.S. Steel apply 
a single, rather than a double, standard 
in its treatment of its employees. 

But there is even more than that 
behind the current industrial dispute 
in coal, steel and autos. The conse- 
quences of reactionary triumph in the 
field of social security has had another 
far-reaching effect. 

It has taught the organized workers 
the perils of depending on general 
legislative control over their social 
security. The thought has now been 
hammered home that there is always 


the danger that the reactionaries 
might do it again. 

That thought has driven the organ- 
ized workers back to a dependence on 


their own strength as the only depend- 
Thus 


was evoked the drive to establish inde- 


able safeguard of their securit 





PHILIP MURRAY 
Wanted: A Single Standard 


pendent social security systems within 
each industry under control of the 
labor unions. 

And now a new conilict arises in the 
question: which line shall be followed 
in the search for a social security which 
gives a real sense of security? 

The Barons of coal, steel and autos 


4 curity, these words of Boyle’s take on group of its workers. Whether Fairless started out by not wanting even one 

me seme for automobile workers sharp point. And Labor Secretary can get U.S. Steel’s workers to accept social security system. Their short- 

i x3 ’ Tobin, addressing the same gathering, such self-evident discrimination within sightedness has now given them two 

LOOKING BACK over 10 vears of gave it specific point when he de- its own empire would appear ques- social security systems. And it looks 
actlonary success, the short-sighted manded support of the Truman Pro- tionable at this point. Particularly like they’re stuck with it. 
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The coal miners have their pension fund and welfare plan. Last 
Week we took for granted that the steel workers would soon have 
@ similar civilized arrangement. When the President’s fact-finding 


‘card brought in its recommendations, the public thought that rational 
means of settling differences would take the place of the old tooth- 
methds. Philip Murray, for the steel workers, gave up the 
c€mand for increased wages. He was going more than half way in 
se interest of peaceful settlement. The whole country breathed a 


Congratulations were, however, premature. We reckoned with- 
ut the primitive streak in the make-up of the men of big steel. These 
men, to be sure, have never disguised their public-be-damned attitude. 
‘Tom the start they insulted the President’s board. When Murray 
émnounced that he was ready to start negotiations on the basis of the 
recommendation, the heads of United States Steel gruffly 
Teplied that they were ready to confer, but they would grant nothing. 


Editorial: The Pittsburgh Jungle 


* SOME RESPECTS there has been progress in labor relations The President of the United States, his fact-finding board and all the 


weight of public opinion did not count with them. 

Benjamin F. Fairless and the other leaders of the steel com- 
panies are trying to head back to the old days of 1919, 1903 and 
1894, the days of blood and thunder, tooth and fang. That is all 
that is meant by the slick and expensive advertising through 
which they are trying to deceive the public. 

They are obviously in the wrong. 
nothing has happened, that there is no President, no board and no 
public. They would like, also, to deny that there is such a thing as 
arithmetic or civilized labor relations. These men, in the positions 
which they hold, may be able to start a great strike like those which 
we knew in former times before we had mastered the ABC’s of labor 
If such a calamity occurs, all of the smooth publicity 
writers whom money can hire will find it impossible to fool the public. 


relations. 


The responsibility will be clear. 
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Political Action 
Of California's 


By ABRAHAM B. HELD 


New Leader Correspondent in California 


LOS ANGELES. 


Federation of Labor met here during the week prior to Labor Day and 


T re 47th ANNUAL CONVENTION of the powerful California State 


hammered out a progressive program for the coming year. 


Repre- 


senting almost a million workers out of a population of 10 and a half mil- 
lion, the State Federation is a power in the political and social life of the 


Golden State. 

The keynote of the convention was 
political action and it was heard from 
the opening to the closing 
Labor’s share in the electoral victories 
of 1948 came in for a good deal of 
praise from visiting dignitaries, in- 
cluding AFL President William Green 
California, it 
for President Truman by the narrow 
margin of 17,000 votes despite the pre 
ence of Governor Earl Warren on thx 
Republican ticket. 


gavel 


hould be recalled, wen 


Labor and social legislation in the 
state legislature was dealt with at 
length. The Federation mustered an 
effective lobby at the last session of 
the legislature, introduced hundred 
bills of its own, and followed with in- 
terest another 1,800 bills. The Federa 
tion prevented passage of numerou 
anti-labor bills, and helped amend the 
workmen's compensation | to mak 
it one of the best in the nation. It 
pressed through a change in the di 
ibility insurance law so that a worke1 
can now go to the hospital for a short 
period and get his bills paid by the 
state. Since employers have the right 
to insure with private companies wh 
must grant the same benefits as dos 
the State Insurance Fund, the passage 
1f this measure was a victory over th 
insurance carriers and their allie the 
The State 
Insurance Fund has millions in exce 


manufacturers’ associations 


funds, so it was logical to conclude 


that the insurance carriers have 1 


made 


untold millions i profits by carrying 
this insurance 


The record of the present state legis- 
lature, and the votes of it Senato1 
and Assemblymen on labor’ issue 
were compiled by the Federation 
legislative committee and printed in 
a neat brochure titled, Labor and the 
Legislature—1949. It y in the kit of 
each delegate at the convention. Local 
AFL Voter Li rue will be a » t 


evaluate thei: Lepresentative in the 


1950 elections upon the basis of the 


rating given them in this little booklet 
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. 
gration which has increased its popu- 
lation by almost 50 per cent since 
1940. Construction and completion of 
the Central Valley project under the 
Reclamation Bureau of the Department 
of Interior was another major demand 
California lives in constant fear of 
water shortages. 

’ x 
DESPITE THE FINE RECORD of the 
California Federation, progressive dele- 
gates organized in 1947 the Miscella 
neous Unions Independent Caucus t 


JIMMY ROOSEVELT 
A Standing Ovation... 


Pen Points 


demand a larger share in the leader- 
ship of the State Federation. The three 


large caucuses — the Teamsters and 
Culinary Workers, the Building Trades, 


and the Theatrical Federation—have a 


tight stranglehold on the policies and 
officials of the state organization. Other 
crafts like the Garment Workers, 
Bookbinders, Office Employees, Laun- 
dry and Jewelry Workers have united 


their forces to get a more effective 
voice in the leadership and the deter- 


mination of policy. Some minor con- 
cessions were won and other issues re- 
main to be decided upon by the in- 
coming executive board. The caucus 
served as a rallying point for the truly 
liberal and progressive delegates and 
kept the leadership on their toes. They 
also played a prominent part in the 
various discussion and served as an 
antidote to the noisy, but small, Com- 
munist caucus. 


WILLIAM GREEN 
... And Fighting Words... 





Otto Abetz, former Nazi ambas- 
sador to Occupied France, fell back 
on a novel excuse to justify his anti- 
semitism. Some of his friends are 
Jew-baiters. 

s+ £6 @ 

Japanese women who are begin- 
ning now to play the stockmarket ar« 
losing heavily. Those who have a yen 
for gambling must be prepared t 
lose it when reverses set ii. 

* t 2 

Observers in Belgrade deplore our 
protest against Bulgarian financial 
manipulations in Trieste at this time 
as unpolitic. They feel that the only 
way for us to get to first base with 
Tito is to play ball with him. 


The growing opposition to holding 
the ne of the National 
Educatio Association in St. Louis 


becatise of racial discrimination may 


conventio 


accentuate the city 


ness. lh 
hear more.of the St. Lowis “blues.” 


‘s color conscious- 


more ways than one you will 


x x » 


Considering the formidable oppo- 
sition to his candidacy, Mayor 
O’Dwyer will have to do some hust- 
ling if he hopes to be reelected. Now 
it seems he'll have to sprint since 
running for office won't be enough, 

ge x % 

Greed seems to be responsible for 
the suspension of the two high army 
officers involved in contract procure- 
ment irregularities. They are 
pected of being too highly 


missioned office? 





,odds are against an even break. 


Many Senators who voted for the 
North Atlantic Pact want a dras- 
tically limited arms program to im- 
plement it. They wish to take the 
collect out of eollective security. 

a a” t 

The U.S. challenged Russia to per- 
mit a genuine survey of her military 
might. We want to know what arms 
she has up her sleeve, 

* xt Xe 
st fights that marked dis- 
cussion of the Atlantic Pact in the 
French Assembly should help us 
vise our opinion about legisiative 


When they aren't a joke, 


The rigged $50,000,000 a year num- 
bers racket dispelled once and for 
all the notion that it is a game of 
chance. The element of risk is out 


because it is now dead certain the 


Britain has the right idea in seek- 

g greater ECA help to bolster her 
dollar deficit. With a big bankroll 
behind you, it is always easier to 

your sterling reputation un- 
shed. 
® ” % 

The campaign to unmask the Klan 
should bring about a drastic reduc- 
tion in the price of robes. When they 
are unfrocked, no one will have 
much respect for their cloth. 








MORRIS 8. CHAPMAN 


in 1950 Is Main Theme 
tate AFL Convention 


The Communists, under the spel] of 
their “super-seniority” ideas for Ne. 
groes, proposed a special vice-pre;i. 
dency to be held by a Negro. The 
progressive delegates called it “jim 
crow in reverse.” Negro delegates said 
that they would like to be elected t 
to office—however, not as Negroes but 
as labor leaders elected on merit. The 
proposal was roundly trounced. Ap 
attempt of the Communists. to nomi. 
nate a Negro for an existing vice. 
presidency ended with a vote of 23,00 
to about 380,000 for the elected vice. 
presidents, The California Legislative 
Conference was also denounced as a 
Communist front group, and_ labor 
unions were advised to work through 
the Labor Leagues and the Federation 
instead of through any legislative 
group. Harry Lundeberg of the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific made some salty 
comments on the comrades and pro- 
vided the convention with some amus- 
ing moments. The Communists ap- 
peared as a carping group without an 
effective program or a_ positive ap- 
proach to some of the inadequacies of 
the Federation. 


x, 2 x 


SOME HESITANT STEPS were ak 
taken to improve the AFL Committe 
to Combat Intolerance, although at- 
tempts to set up a permanent stall 
were defeated. Resolutions of an anti- 
discrimination nature were succes:- 
fully passed and many civil right 
issues were brought before the con- 
vention. 

It should also be noted in this report 
that James Roosevelt, eldest son ot 
the late President and an unannoun 
candidate for the Governorship of t! 
state, appeared at the convention on 
the day following the appearance 
Governor Earl Warren, and was given 
a standing ovation by the delegates. 
He lashed out at the Republican ad- 
ministration, called for the electior 
of liberals to public office in the state 
and hoped labor would be fighting wit! 
him in 1950 against the reactionaries 
The political implication of his pres 
ence at the convention was not lost 
on the delegates nor the press. The 
president of the State Federation, Jou 
Shelley, is a former State Senator fror 
San Francisco and an active worker ! 
state Democratic politics. 

All in all, the convention demon- 
strated the power of organized labor 
in the state. It showed an acute aware- 
ness of the political importance of is 
actions—it showed its readiness to 6 
out and make 1950 a labor year 


EARL WARREN 
.. . Despite His Presence 
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| October 10th elections, so will Britain go. 


Yorway goes in the 
That is the considered 


opinion of many leading government officials in Western Europe 


today. In fact, when the Europeans speak of “the” 


elections, they do not 


mean the contest in Britain in 1950 but the electoral battle being waged 


in Norway now. 
of Western Europe, it is apt to reveal 
tself first in this little Scandinavian 
ountry. 

The issues in Britain and Norway 
There is the 
dentical conflict between Tories and 
Socialists. In both countries, Laborites 


re pretty much alike. 


ave been in the saddle since 1945 and 
the Conse putting up a 
all-out fight to unseat them. 


vatives are 
esperate, 
That’s the overriding issue—the 
strucgle between democratic social- 
ism and so-called “free enterprise.” 


To be sure, the same conflict is in 
orogress throughout all of Western 
Europe. But the first test will come 
n Norway on October 10. And that is 

ill eyes are turned to this little 
int? of 3.000.000 population. 
Norway went labor in the first post- 
ar election, like Britain did. How- 
er, the Norwegian Laborites failed 
) obtain the comfortable’ parliamen- 
tary majority their British brothers 
ad won. The October 8, 1945, elec- 


ions to the Storting (Parliament) gave 


Lebor 76 seats; the Conservatives, 25; 


Liberals, 20; Communists, 11; Agrari- 
1s, 10; Christian Popular party 8. 
nus the Labor party of Norway 


emerged with a majority of only one. 
THE LABORITES INHERITED a 
ountry devastated by five 
var and Nazi occupation. 


years of 
Norway lost 
The Ger- 
mans wreaked vengeance on the coun- 


talf of her merchant fleet. 


ty’s iron ore mines, transport, and 


ndustrial plants. The total damage is 
estimated at $2,000,000.000. 


The Laborites “point \yith pride” to 


Norway's spectacular recovery. Her 
Supping fleet is back to its prewar 
mage; agricultural production is 


earing the 1939 level; and industrial 
itput is fully 50 per cent higher than 
n 1939. 

on the other hand, 
alarm” the 
vernment control or as they put it, 


The Conservative 
view witl 


extension of 


oclalization of economic life. 
ilso expect to capitalize on what- 
ever dissatisfaction there is with the 
Labor government's strict “austerity” 
yrogram. 
Each time a Republican leader in the 
United States attacks the socialist gov- 
€mments in Europe, there 
in Conservative They were par- 
Ucularly heartened by the recent re- 
marks of Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
N which he chastised the ERP coun- 
wes for their “pet project of social- 
im.” Speeches like that, they feel, 
felp them to gain votes. 
The election campaign is 


is jubilation 


ranks. 


now in full 
‘wing. It is the most heated campaign 
in Norway's history. 

THE ONE GROUP showing little 
fighting spirit is, oddly enough, the 
Communist party. The Reds are on the 
defensive in all Scandinavian countries. 

eir influence in the Norwegian trade 
Wions has dropped to an all-time low. 
They are campaigning on an anti-ERP, 
anti-North Atlantic Pact, anti-U.S.A. 





rt. 





of Scholastic magazines, has just re- 
turned from a tour of the Scandi- 
Navian countries. 
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If there is to be a change in the political complexion 





‘ 
L D. W. Talmadge, foreign editor 
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“peace program.” Everyone is a war- 
monger except us pacifists, is the new 
Commie line. But they are kidding no 
one but themselves. Most observers are 
agreed that the Communist representa- 
tion in the Storting will be reduced 
to five or, at most, six deputies. 

Their membership has fallen from 
45.000 in 1945 to 15,000 today. Even 
more drastic has been the drop in the 
circulation of their party pfess. 

Probably the busiest person in Nor- 
way these days is»Haakon Lie, the 
voung, energetic Secretary-General of 
the Labor party 

“This is no ordinary national elec- 
tion,” he told me in an exclusive in- 

terview. “It is more than a fight be- 

tween the ‘outs’ and the ‘ins’. It is 

a struggle between two competing 

ways of life. The bourgeois parties 

have raised a war-chest of 700,000 

kroner [about $100,000}. This time 

they are playing for keeps and are 
playing for keeps and are pouring 
everything into the fight. 


“There is no dispute on foreign 


orways Coming Election 


policy,” he added. “The campaign is 
being waged exclusively on domestic 
The chief target of the Con- 
servative attack is government regula- 
tion. The Conservatives choose to for-_ 
vet that it was state control of prices 
and our system of taxation that pre- 
vented inflation in the country. Nor- 
way is the only nation in all Europe 
whose price level is the same now as 
in 1945.” 

Labor party leader Lie went on: 
‘Another pet bugaboo%f the Conserva- 
tives is government planning. Again 
they overlook the fact that we could 
not fulfill our obligations under the 
Marshall Plan without planning. We 
must have a planned economy if Nor- 


issues. 


way is to stand on its own feet after 
the expiration of the ERP in 1952. We 
inust have government planning also 
to maintain full employment.” 

The membership of the Norwegian 
Labor party, he told me, is only 200,000. 
But the party polled 600,000 votes in 
1945. Most of its backing comes 
the trade unionists, 
than 450,000. 


from 


who number more 


MR. LIE REFUSED to make any 
predictions about the outcome of the 
clections. All he would say is that he 

firmly convinced that the trend 
throughout all free Europe 
socialism. 


is toward 


democratic The days of ir- 





Labor Party's Fate in Oct. LO Balloting Seen Significant 


By I. D. W. TALMADGE 
ORWAY MAY BE BRITAIN’S “MAINE.” As N 


responsible laissez faire economy, with 
its cycle of booms and busts, are over, 
he asserted. 

To round out the picture I inter- 
viewed Herman Smitt - Ingebretsen, 
vice-president of the Norwegian Con- 
servative party and leader of the Con- 
servative faction in the Storting. 

“The paramount issue in this cam- 
paign is one of economics,” he de- 
clared. “On the one side are the 

Socialists who want the state to take 

ever ali economic functions and to 

dictate economic life. On. the other 
side are the Conservatives who be- 
lieve that the system of free enter- 
prise offers the best guarantee for 
the rebuilding of our national econ- 
omy. | 

“The government, we feel, has gone 
too far in imposing restrictions. We 
Conservatives believe that dictation of 
economic life by the state constitutes 
1 serious threat to freedom itself. Any 
oncentration of both political and eco- 
hands under- 
democracy. 
No citizen can be free under an omni- 
potent state.” 


nomie power in a few 


mines the foundation of 


Both sides 
are now locked in battle. The outcome 
ill be known on October 10. 


Thus the lines are drawn. 


elections 
inay be the curtain raiser for the Big 
Show in Britain next year. 


The Norwegian national 


British Unions Back Labor Party 


(Continued from Page One) 
full speed ahead in building the pro- 
jected international organization of free 
founding confer- 
ence is scheduled in London in Novem- 


trade unions, whose 
ber. 

Next came the 
campaign which, for some months, the 
General Council 6f the TUC has been 
waging against Communists in the 
British trade union movement. Here 
CP strategists had sought to avoid a 
showdown by submitting no resolution 
at all on the subject. But Sir Will Law- 
chairman of the TUC 
and a reformed fellow-traveler himself, 


consideration of the 


ther, this vear’s 


was too quick-witted for the comrades. 
Taking advantage of a seldom-used pro- 
vision of the TUC constitution, he put 
the question to the delegates himself. 
On this straightforward issue, the Com- 
munists polled only their rock-bottom 
vote, being snowed under by a margin 
of nearly nine to one. 

These were not the issues, however, 
on which the Comunists planned to con- 
centrate their heaviest fire, and the 
speakers they put up were only second- 
rate hacks. The big guns were reserved 
for a head-on attack upon the Labor 
Government's wage-stabilization policy 
jater in the week. Here the Commu- 
nists counted on breaking out of their 
isolation, for many British workers who 
have no sympathy for Communists and 
have never heard of the WFTU are con- 
fused and uneasy about the Govern- 
ment’s wages-and-prices policy. 


The attack was opened by W. C. 
Stevens, head of the 180,000-strong 
Electrical Trades Union, the biggest in 
Communist hands. It was continued by 
Len White, head of the 150,000-stron¢ 
Civil Services Clerical Association and 
member of the board of directors of the 
London Daily Worker. Vincent Tewson, 
General Secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress. led the defense of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy, and was supported by 
several members of the General Council 


including Arthur Deakin, onetime head 
of the WFTU. 

After all the tumult and shouting 
had died down, the result was the 
same—victory for the General Coun- 
cil and for the Labor Government's 
wage slowdown by a vote rather 
better than six to one. The vote 
against the Council on this issue, in 
spite of a year’s strenuous campaign- 
ing by the Communists and others, 
actually decreased from 2,200,000 to 
1,000,000. 


A MOST REVEALING incident oc- 
curred in connection with the European 
Recevery Program. 

Unlike last year, there was actually 
a resolution on the agenda attacking 
it and demanding that Britain with- 
draw from the Program. An obscure 
Communist came to the rostrum to 
move it, and delivered a fiery attack 
on Wall Street and the American im- 
perialists. When he had finished his 
tirade, the chairman asked whether 
there was a seconder. Not a voice was 
raised, and the aitack on the Marshall 
Plan ignominously collapsed! 

This year’s convention undoubtedly 
showed the Communists at their lowest 
ebb in the trade unions. It was in large 
part a result of the very effective cam- 
paign the General Council has been 
waging against them. There is no ques- 
tion of a purge, as spokesmen for the 
Council emphasized again at the con- 
vention. The campaign has consisted 
simply of a strong effort to bring the 
rank-and-file trade unionist to meet- 
ings of his local, and to insure that he 
votes in the election of officers and dele- 
gates. The trade union strength of the 
minute British Comunist party (with a 
mere 40,000 members, as compared with 
the eight million in the Trades Union 
Congress) has depended on the apathy 
and indifference of the average worker. 
Once he is aroused from that apathy 
and impelled to vote and take part in 
the affairs of his trade union, the Com- 
munists are rendered virtually power- 
less. 


Other factors, of course, contributed 
to the smooth passage which the Gen- 
eral Council enjoyed on major issues. 
First and foremost was the approach of 
the General Election, which must 
come not later than next July, and may 
come very much sooner. British work- 
ers are united in their determination 
not to let the Nothing 
about the Communists arouses more in- 
dignation than their announced inten 
tion to run one hundred candidates in 
the coming elections, with the resulting 
danger that a split in the working-class 
vote nay in some constituencies let the 
Even the annual convention 
of the Electrical Trades Union, other- 
wise faithful to the party line, refused 
By a whacking major- 
ity, they condemned any effort by the 
Communists or other splinter parties te 
divide the workers’ vote. 


Tories back in. 


Tories in. 


to swallow this. 


* * 


EVEN SO, there might have been 
more pressure on the wages front had 
the improvement in Britain’s economic 
situation which was evident at the be- 
ginning of the year continued into the 
summer. Instead, the economic crisis, 
due largely to the drying up of Amer- 


jican purchases of raw materials from 


the sterling area, hit Britain amidships, 

In the elections to the General Coun- 
cil every Communist candidate, includ- 
ing Britain’s prominent trade 
union Communist, Arthur Horner of the 
Mineworkers’ Union, was defeated by 
landslide majorities. Last year there 
was one Communist on the 33-member 
General Council; this year there will 
be none. The Trades Union Congress 
moves critical 
political and economic decisions, with 
the consequences of the Washington 
talks still unknown and the General 
Election not too distant, under a united 
leadership aimswervingly loyal to the 
Labor Government, and determined to 
return it to office and help it surmount 
Britain’s immense economic difficulties. 


most 


forward into a year of 
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During both the First and Second 
World Wars, Dr. Wolman found, the 
wage rates of leading industries more 
than doubled. At the same time the 
rates of unskilled and common labor 
made considerab'y bicger gains than 
the wages of the skilled. In the 
twenty years between the two world 
wars, the unskilled lost all or a part 
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Will Lissner is on the editorial staff 
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of the Journal of 
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of their war gains. In 1948 evidence 
appeared indicating that the same 
trend may now be taking shape. 

The Conference Board statisticians 
oint out that the gains of the unskilled 
ere not made at the expense of the 
During most of the 
ince 1920 average earning of the 
killed and unskilled in 
manufacturing 


killed group period 
twenty-five 
industri have tended 
together, although they 
follow an uneven pattern 
In 1920, unskilled male workers earned 
kill d 


to move up 


2.9 cents an hour and male 


vorkers 68.7 cents By 1933 the re- 
pective averages dropped to 40.1 cents 
ind 55 cent By 1948, after fifteen 
ucce ve yearly ncreases, the un 
killed were getting $1.23 an hour, an 
»ver-all increase in the twenty-eight 


killed 
over- 


1920, 


vear period of 132 per cent. The s 
vere getting $1.57 an hour, an 
cent. Since 
unskilled hourly earnings were usually 
bout three-fourth of those of the 
killed Variation have 
harp, ranging from 70.7 pe 
1925 to 78.3 per cent in 1948. 


So much for hourly) 


never been 


cent in 


earning ’ 
eflect the standard and over- 
me wage ite and the hours worked 


I course 
t 
Dr. Wolman analyzed wage rates, which 
re more directly influenced by wage 
policy as expressed in the collective 
bargaining proces He found evidence 
tructure of 
} stained and 
ibstantial rise or fall in the wage 


f marked changes in the 


es during periods of 






level. Calculating the percentage un- 
lled ige rates are of skilled and 
en killed labor n manufacturing, 
1 what the ‘ of cilled tes in 


he f 


ul 
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“Both policy and conditions in the 


labor market account for this be- 
havior,” Professor Wolman explains. 


The diversion in wartime of able- 
bodied young men from the labor 
force into the armed services pro- 
duces, in an otherwise tight labor 





6 MILLION 


maecern of 


GRAPHIC SYNDICATE 


market, a relative shortage of 
skilled labor. 


Full Employment for Whom? 


un- 


Hence their wage rates 


rise more rapidly than those of skilled 


labor. 
“When the war is over, the armed 
ervice are demobilized, men return 


to civilian occupations, and this trend 


reversed. In wartime, also, 


and private policy has 
lower paid labor by 
percentage increases, or, aS was 


the universal custom 


hour 
in 1948 was t 
tendency to 


of absolute cents per 
in percentages. Only 


an observable 





during W 
War IJ, making wage increases in ter: 


public 
tended to favor 
granting it larger 
almost 


orld 
ns 


instead of 


here 


return to 


the percentage method of wage adjust- 
ment 

Dr. Woln ysis makes it clear 
that when trade union memberships 
are formulating their collective bar 


aining demands, the 
which 
will be 
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there 
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ent o1 
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proce never can get far out of 
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litions. Technological advan: 
nating the less intricate jobs in a pla 
and the entrance of women worke; 
ndustry during the war veai 
as the drafting of non-essential 
had an obvious effect on the 
nale forces, they report 

In July, 1922, 29 per cent of th 
male workers were unskilled. Te, 
years later the proportion dropped ty 
24 per cent. Just before Pearl Harbo 
they were 18.7 per cent. After y.J 
Day, 17.7 per cent. And in July, 1949 
they were 18.1 per cent. Apart from 
the significant dip during the wa; 
years, the over-all trend has thy; 
been a graduaily declining one, they 


found. 

The figure pro ( ( 
ent {oO the propo al 1 t 
et up a labor exte on 


the egricultural extension 
that the declining demand f« 
ind common labor can be met 
ng tne 


more apt workers i 2 th 


ver into semi-skilled and 

sories in which economic development 
existent or potent 
1and for them. 


has created 


TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


has exploded the old notion 









the so-called 
movement that the 


“aristocrats” of the lat 


closed-shop 





book union can maintain control ove 
wage rates by a monopoly of skilled 
labor power. In the last analysis, 


this dav of technological revolution, 


is the supply and demand for | 





will determine wage rates and 

incomes. The trade union n ; 
and the country’s policy-makers, will 
maintain control over wage tes and 


labor incomes as they a 


to 


ust the supply 
the demand. 
But this is only a single aspect of the 


problem. The size of the unskil labor 


force in industry depends, to a signifi- 
cant extent rarely realized nN agri- 
culture, for example. Primarily it de- 
pends on the status of the famil 1 
ind the subsistence farn th 
oup is the source of idust 
dustrial restrves. Seconda: t 
pends on the supply of and d 
labor on the factory far 
Professor Wolman compared t 
nent of the wage rates 
and factory employes between 19ité 
1948. The depressed state of agricul 


ture between the tw 
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order. and where the prison nary 
did not even contain element i 
11d equipment. 

The report was made by zecn 
party which visited Tal Ta- 
bor” means “camp” in Czech 

Many suffered from seriou east 


All had 


stomach disor¢ 
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By Will Lissner 


INCOME PER PERSON 





UNDER $1,000 
$1,000 — 1,200 


$ 1,200 —1,400 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ered the relative position of farm 
bor, he points out. Although farm 


ates had more than tripled since 
939, they remained in 1948 


} 


less than 


‘wo-thirds of factory hourly earnings 


Taking the relationship of farm 


labor wage rates to manufacturing 


hourly earnings in 1914 as the base, 
100, he found that in 1920 the per- 
centage dropped to 97.2, in 1929 to 
§2 and in 1938 to 38.4. Despite the 
great war boom, it rose only to 61.8 
per cent in 1948. 

When organized labor, which is largely 
large farmers of the 
untry and their allies in the Depart- 
ent of Agi 
policy that further disadvantages the 
ily or subsi 


iculture in the support of 


it is mak- 
that ulti- 
unskilled wage 


farmer, 
ng a social policy decision 
tely will affect the 
ites and earnings in 
nrelated fields 
truction 


tence 


such seemingly 
as manufacturing, 
and railroads. 


con- 


When, because it is urban, organized 
ignores the complicated problems 
solution 


prosperity of the 


gricultural policy on the 
vhich depends the 
ber cent of the population working 
nthe farms, it is making the 





same 


$1,400 —1,600 


$1,600 —1,800 


OVER $1,800 am. 
ICA 


kind of a 





FL Tt) ox 


wage rate decision. The di- 
visions between skilled and unskilled, 
industry and agriculture, and so on, 
are convenient ways of breaking up 
very complex modern problems so the 
reeling human brain can understand 
them. But in the American economy 
all groups are interdependent, and none 
so closely related as these. 


THE MAIN CONCERN of 
at the moment, 
private policy 


policy- 
is public and 
that will maintain high 
level employment. This is as it should 
be. 


makers, 


3ut if the war gains of the unskilled 
are to be held and extended, 
must be 


this too 
made a matter of conscious 
Such a policy can only be 
echieved if the members of trade unions 
and their advisers study 
the structure of the labor market, its 
projections in relation to foreseeable 
economic development, and the alterna- 
tive means available by which the labor 


policy. 


professional 


force can be adjusted to them. 

We have all been converted to “full 
employment.” What we 
s “full employment of whom? 


forget to ask 


th) 


Czech C ommunists 


"0 years is the maximum 


After that 


working 


prisoners can expect 
ve released by death. 
ompared with the conditions in the 


SSlan camps and 


er 


mines, the Czech 


1 labor camps, estimated to con- 
some twe nty 


rdan 
raed nere 


thousand prisoners, 
Prison- 





as paradise. 
ve Kept on a poor diet, and ex- 
avy work, but no uni- 
yStem of neglect o1 


tablished. 


scribec 
from 
>» method 


poll € 





he courts administered 


ct istify he entences 


_ The Main address in Czechoslo- 
"hand ithe extraction of these “con- 
lene, has become notorious; it is 
street cour Bartolomejska, the 
eee which provides the back en- 
“oe to the Prague headquarters of 
curity police. 
In ¢ lis 


thty transient prisoners, 


building, 
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brutality has 


the ne\ popular jus- 


designed to hold 
on the aver- 


age, five 
according to statements made and con- 
firmed by numbers of Czechs who have 
found themselves held there for weeks 
at a time, awaiting interrogation. 
There is prisoners to sit 
down, but no more. Conveniences are 
inadequate. Some guards are described 
as kindly “in the circumstances.” Others 
are said to be tough in the extreme, 
while the 


hundred persons are confined, 


room for 


interrogators use all possible 


methods to make prisoners say what 
they want to hear. 

Statements from ex-prisoners, re- 
peated and corroborated beyond doubt 
I others, say that interrogators use 


torture when all else fails. In extremely 
ugh cases apparatu ; applied to sex- 
al organs. Normally, beating-up 
acticed here and in Prague’s Pankrac 


PRISONERS ARE first kept in ] 
tary confinement on a Jow diet. Then 
long interrogations begin, with relays 
f interrogators matching their endur- 


ainst the stamina 
eakened prisoners. 
Prisoners are kept short of sleep. The 
(Continued on Page Eleven) 


f the already 








Point Four Begins at Home 





* 
Our guest columnist this week, James Rovty, is the well-known 

health crusader and co-author of the recently published Tomorrow’s 

Food. 

\ J 


By JAMES RORTY 
RESIDENT TRUMAN'S BOLD NEW Point Four 





program for 


spreading the blessings of American science and _ technology 
abroad is not charity; it is, or should be, thoroughly self-interested, 
being one of the ways available to us for checking communist 


aggression in under-developed countries, and thereby preventing 


war. Indeed, the program is frankly so motivated in the statements 
of the President and the subsequent elaborations of State Depart- 
nent officials. 

Like charity, however, Point Four begins at home. In fact, it has 
to begin there, because if, by our inability to guide, balance and 
keep operating our own technology we per- 


mit the 
major 


present recession to expand into aj 
we shall not then be in 
export anything except per- 
haps unemployed scientists and technicians. 
And in that case, of course, 
the under-developed 
to pay them. 

What Point Four 
native to the global 


torious communism, 


depression, 


a position to 


neither we nor 
countries would be able 


alter- 
enslavement of a vic- 
is a kind of technically 


envisages, as an 


fortified and democratic Shangri-la _ for 
which we have thus far produced no do- 


mestic model: an era of green pastures and 
green (peasant) internationals, of purring 
dynamos and purring pressure groups, a 
chaste international marriage of science and 
politics, with all the ecologically unfortunate birthrates curbed by the 
expanding standard of living of all concerned. As one sees this idyllic 
prospect unfold in the cheery prospectuses of the State Department, 
of ERP and EGOSAC and IBRD, one is moved to murmur: 

“How lovely for the natives! See, no phony Pick-Sloan plan 
for the Missouri Valley, no deliberately engineered scarcities of 
steel and fertilizer, no Puerto Rico. See, no hands! What nice work 
if one could get it at home!” 





James Rorty 


A SOMEWHAT SIMILAR SKEPTICISM 
Saturday Evening Post of July 23 by William Vogt. This writer 
shares many of Vogt’s reservations about the program but he also 
shares Vogt’s residual conviction that Point Four is on the right 
track. One is even tempted to go farther and say that it may prove 
to be our salvation. By losing around the world in an 
attempt to put human purpose and meaning into our fragmented 
ana frustrated science and technology, actually begin to 
Gnd ourselves at home. 

In some respects the global task is easier because the cultural 
slate is relatively clean. A combined resource development on the 
Congo, involving a true ecological synthesis of education and public 
health measures that, like Gerald Winfield’s China, 
would not cause a spurt of population with 
hydraulic power engineering, plant and and 
agronomic advance—such a program would encounter chiefly a 
resistant nature; it would have with the tsetse fly and the 
malaria mosquito, both of which can be controlled by tested methods. 

On the other hand, our Point Four program will have to make 
some crucial decisions of policy with respect to color and creed. 
Will there be any American Negro scientists and technicians in the 
personnel of the technical teamis we send to Madagascar or to the 
Near East? There should be a good many: consider how much Ralph 
Bunche was worth to us in Palestine! Point Four will be neither 
bold nor even practicable without a forthright repudiation of all 
discriminatory attitudes and policies. 


is expressed in the 


ourselves 


we might 


program for 
increase, together 
animal genetics 


to deal 


POINT FOUR BEGINS AT HOME TOO, with the necessity for 
deciding which of the innumerable United States and United Nations 
agencies is to do what. It may take something like a Hoover 
mission task-force to settle these It will also be necessary 
to appraise, in a sharply focussed political perspective, the value of 
the Point Four weighed alternative expenditures 

American The purpose is to prevent war by 
a global resistance to Will that 


beiter by a combined resource development in the 


Com- 


quarrels. 


program against 


resources. building 


otalitarianism. purpose be served 


Middle East, say, 


or by re-arming Europe? Our resources are limited and we may 


have to choose. 
But the 


4 


hikelv to be 


most important and salutary kickback of Point Four is 
the maturing of Amercian world policy out of 
longed adolescence of opportunism We shall be 
forced to find the human meaning of the high-energy civilization 
for better and for Leadership has been forced upon us. We 


shall prove ourselves worthy or we shall fail. 


its pro- 
and improvisation. 


worse. 
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STALIN: A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By Isaac Deutscher, Oxford 


University Press. 600 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by DAVID SHUB 


~*~ HE AUTHOR OF THIS AMBITIOUS new interpretation of Stalin’s 
political life is a former Polish journalist who was trained in the Com- 
munist International and was connected with the Left Communist 


(Trotskyist) movement in Warsaw 


has been living in England, writing 
Economist. For some curious reason, 


both in the Soviet Union and Poland 


rom the biographical note 


omitted 


in the jacket, which states that he | 
been i necialist in Russian affa 
ince 1926 He ) yea ( 
the t ¢ ret S 3 precisel M 
Deutscl t in ¢ ! 
leolog ia ti t 
00 t | i 
No or ‘ } l ; 
trugele betwee tal I t 
thout I ri ed b 
nang ¢ t 1) t t¢ t 
tudiou t lit { t | 
tagonist B } = ( tS 
But ‘ Deut ( et to fit } 
nto the larger framewo! of Ru 
ind world histo his rather striku 
limitations a histo n of the R 
ian R lution and of tu im ¢ 
zatior well as his evident ideol 
al bia n ftav of the broad ain ol 


the Lenin-Trotsky-Stalin experiment 
result in an over-all picture which 
bea! only an elusive resemblance to 
the flesh-and-blood Stalin and to t 

h core of Stalin's doctrine, 


toug 


Deutsche | c pre ( that 1 
B hev} lution ol ll 
traf r Y n oitie hift 
the Russian people for a nation ot 
avage into the unl t of moae 
ivilization; that ned stal 
whole tic I ent to | | 

He stalin) ( oul l { 

tered eve tere n what he 
the itt 1} ta f the est 
Of Stalin Russia it nm true 1 
i ar other re tional nation t 
twenty ea have dagone the wol 
went en ion 

One ould have thought that th 
school of writing went out in the eal 
thirties, when valuta-laden fore nel 
returning from an =Intourist jaunt 
throush Stalin model apartment 


houses, laughter-filled collective farn 
and bright nurseries to their grin 
penthou in Paris and New Yo 
proclaimed the wonders of The N 
Russia. The starry-eyed innocents of 


that era wrote what Russians call 


klyukva isto afte: a not 
Fret explore of the last century 
vho came back from Moscow to de 
ribe how he drank tea with Russian 
randees “under the hade of a ma 


stic kluukpva”™ 





hich happens to be 
the Russian word fot 


age) cranberry). 


ISSAC DEUTSCHER is no starry- 
eyed innocent, although in h treat- 


ent <« tne pre-Soviet phase of t 


Russian Revolution w ometimes ) 
lim restir in the ide of tl ! 
est ‘ > a i eri bush But the 
rro ana j ( 1 the ¢ ] ( )- 
te! l l i ) not nearly 
Significant a $ alectic handl 
ot t! re ecent nistorical recor 





oe 7 
David Shub, journalist and editor. 


is the author of “Lenin.” 
——— J 





prior to World War II. Since 1939 he 
for the London Observer and The 
the author’s Communist schooling 


Mr. Deutscher attempt no naive 
nology for Stalin’s more obvious mis- 


emeano Instead he addresses him- 
elf to the re important audien 
bove the Wallaceite level which 
r that Stalin { ible collectivi 
t t | e toll of human live 
that the Mose t ] not ct 
wcted in ( nce tl Anglo- 
mxon ile of ¢ ence that the 
ymetl rat id about | 
the Red A rke time in 
the War ubpurt { Ge I 
tanks and plane were exterminatin 
the Polish underground inside the 


ity; that the regime established in 
Eastern Europe under Soviet domina- 
tion are not completely democratic 
All this and more, Mr. Deutsche: 
idmits, deplore and then proceeds to 
justify on the basis of a higher la 
f “revolutionary” necessity 


Insofar as Mr. Deutscher interpre 
tation of Russian revolutionary history 
ind the career of Joseph Stalin merely 
reflects his own political philosophy 
which seems to combine a good dcal 
f Trotsky teachings and the prag- 
natism of Stalin with a dash of British 


epticism to give the whole the 
ppearanes if not the ubstance yf 
ritical objectivity), he entitled to 

good deal of license Unfortunately, 
Mr. Deutscher doe not stop .ther« 
While professing to withhold value 
udgment in fhe interests of “ob 
lectivity,” he has in fact taken sweep- 
ing liberties with the whole record of 


the Russian Revolution, the Bolshevik 
eizure and consolidation of power, 
nd Stalin’s actions at home and abroad. 


Writing of the pre-World War I 
period in Bolshevik history, Deutscher 
refers to the creation of the Russian 
Bureau of the Central Committee “to 
lirect the party’s§ activities inside 
Russia.” According to Deutscher, “thie 
bureau consisted of four members 
Koba (Stalin), Ordjonikidze, Span- 
darian, and a certain Goloshchekin.” 
Significantly, Deutscher does not men- 
tion the most important member of the 
Russian Bureau. That man was Roman 
Malinovsky, who also headed the 
Bolshevik fraction in the Imperial 
Duma and was t 


1e ~=60pubilsher . of 
Pravda. In thdése days with Lenin liv- 
ing abroad, Malinovsky was a much 


bigger figun in the Bolshevik Party 


than Stalin. U nfortunately, Malinovsk\ 
was also an agent provocateur in the 
nploy of the Tsarist police. For rea- 
sons best known to himself, Deutsche 
shares the more easily understandable 
reluctance of recent Soviet historians 
to admit that there was a time when 
Lenin's Russian office was headed by) 

police spy and that Stalin was his 


subordinate. But the record is clear 
nough. See the volume entitled The 


Bolsheviks According to Documents of 
the Moscow Okhrana, Moscow, 1918 


page 98, and the Soviet magazine 
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tution no longer exists. We learn younc 
although Stalin really did send ovnl 


DESCRIBING STALIN’S ACTIONS 


War, “the prime motive behind ¢ 
doings was Stalin’s desire to presew 
for the Spanish Popu al Front te : 
publican respectability and to ay) 


with Koba (Stalin) a cell in the Bailov 
prison have told a few stories in which 


finds it simpler to write that tl 





The Pravda article 


History i in Patois_ |: 


» people, and so the reader will experience it. The 14 " 


had to off r its appearance would be an 
Jamaican native’s struggle for freedom 


-Neoeige and pressure 


into this history 


1 grasp of the main 
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Charles Perrow is now working on 
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tary instructors, agents of his p me 1 
police, experts at heresy-huntin alfpresun 
purging” to Spain during the ¢ e el 


thee hile 





: ’ SVOMOny 
antagonizing the Briti and Bend w 
covernments. ° the in 

We learn that when Stalin’ sBvvants. 
ished the peasant reialist jmto wo 
liberal parties of East Europe aftajpethical 
World War II, it wi ely liquidamere co 
ing “the old ruling cl Deutschambers 0! 


yletftuals 2 











f the liquidated grou onsisted fu Wi 
nti-democratic el t 1) Ac iass” 

ymised itself by it Ge m Ass 
t any rate, by its ; Nuss tLaiccarge 
tude, during the w: an to recillfiforth 

t Stalin’s two outstanding victimsdfesthet 
Petkov of Bulgaria ; Masaryk ofdunda 
‘zechoslovakia ( ro-Russiayi redun 
nti-German and _ lif democ capit 

the reader wants 1 car 2 litlelprogre 
longer with Mr. Deut he will tHe qu 
encouraged, though } ) rtlediits wig 
o find in present- Russia ntra 
“emphasis on habeas pus and tiiiwhats 
rule of law.” And by th 
about the danger of a S fetie 
conflict—among other reasons, becauelciviliz 
he has read what Stalin has bea Inn 
writing on the subject for the last Minis , 
vears—he will discover to his rélidfitapita 
from Deutscher’s book phrase 
the Stalinist concept prev ndep 
Soviet Union from strengthen lem 
position of capitalisr one part tunity 
the world, provided that. as quid —9 nobil 

to, it is allowed to strengthen its ow their 
position and expand in anothe: sames 

This reviewer woul t care to Siidiffer 
a Soviet writ of habe: pus On Uiand | 
brief submitted by Is: Deutsenet. Bsuffer 
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Reviewed by CHARLES PERROW mobi 
HE PUBLICATION OF VEW DAY 


uns CCONO 

should mark an important «vent in £00 3 

r equal 

only tell from the work that V. 5 ac ib 

in the future. But in ¢ first novel 

‘rorking in a new and beautiful idiom. } th 

to the author it is his native J: ican dial ne 

Welsh, and given a negr‘ softness . 

rhythmic repetition of words. The aut is sens! “a 
it effectively. The poetic express 





1 and sound always i 








A 
[: a! 
becomes a whole pe! d thes ur 
bers of the family are t much MOB ivii 
than each a sum of t ts. It 5 hom 
through these people “ ~~ 
n insight into the nat s, and prise 
into the history. ij 
But the author rh 
zive us one-sided tyy vt 
acters; they are diversé 1 credita™ay cu 
The minor themes die ¥ . 
we see the force of £10n ai 
the person and not th gh aut 
sides. ig 
— uty 
This is a first novel 1€ 
failures do not rule out tne poss e 


from V. § Reic Ce H 


r Gn - +l. 
r hiner Work 





tainly his successes are © Cite “ gaiiay 
ing the book well wort reading 
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~ Reviewed by H. M. KALLEN 


HAVE BEEN PARTICULARLY INTRIGUED by the author’s idea of 
progress, which made me think of André Gide’s observation, “I don’t 
know where I am going, but I am making progress.” On the face of it, 
yrogress is the central theme of the philosophy Mr. Wright is here ex- 


ounding. It places his book among the philosophizing essays, of which 


1 “muffToynbee’s is the popular type. Mr. Wright believes in capitalism and the 










) 


b a6 


litidlifvee, unplanned competition which is 
g ailfpresumed to spark it. To him they are 
he engine and energy of progress, 
d therhile socialism and every other mode 
r { “planned economy” frustrate and 
rest it. He holds that progress can be 
wilfonly a function of constant, energetic 
Freniffe-nd unexpected change, kept going by 
the insurgence of new and “better” 
JBwants. He holds that these wants tend 
to work according to rules ever more 
thical and sportsmanlike, because they 
tere continually bettered by the mem- 
bers of the learned professions, intellec- 
‘Mtvals and educators, who together make 
Muy What he calls the “active censox 
class” of our society. 
As scion of this class, Mr. Wright dis- 
Acvarges this part of its task by setting 
Miorth what are to him the moral and 
-Bcsthetic conditions of, somewhat re- 
(Rcundantly, democratic progress. I say, 
redundantly, because he argues that 
“apitalism” is the sine qua non of 
aBprogress, and democracy of capitalism. 
| He quotes Whitehead: “A race preserves 


j 





tartledMfits vigor as iong as it harbors a real 
la Wcontrast between what has been and 
and Uwhat may be; and so long as it is moved 


as bet In modern hi 


1S Tel capitalism,” which, in 





. 





‘Bly the vig adventure beyond the 
safeties of the past. Without adventure 
becals#M¥civilization is in full decay.” 
tory, Mr. Wright argues 
makes “the spirit of 
Keynes's apt 
phrase, spurred men’s “will to rise on 
“B independent terms” and brought in the 
lemocracy of aspiration and oppor- 
part “tunity.” Where this spirit obtains, 
i ibility overcomes stasis; men risk 
oN Bieir all to get more; they pawn their 
ames in order to achieve something 
) SMcifferent; they necessarily hagard losses 
and defeats which some necessarily 
suffer, It is true that their activities 
regularly culminate in crises; these are, 
however, intrinsic to their making pro- 
sis, So of course an old idea recurs 
that public welfare and private misery 
‘elong organically together. People 
‘ink that if they replaced freedom, 
mobility, aad hazard by planning an 
race MOMMY, they could at least establish 
ra equal securit: But just 
aetna tis an e1 to confuse the objective 
 Tacalts of the | ess cycle with misuse 
Oo It 1S an error to as 





last Siitkis adventure 
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everybody. 
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tross ume that nned economy can be 
* savthine hiss 
Pe wang bu ignant totalitarianism. 
instea r ¢ ¥ 
lead of ully flinching before 
aqmlure or in 
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Y Would rather not. In free enter- 


> Mere’ illy less of that sort of 


t of necessity it’s there 
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which shall implement a code of 
struggle and defeat, failure and punish- 
ment. Those are everybody’s portion. 
Education should provide experience of 
them didactically. But owing to “equali- 
tarian,” non-competitive and other 


Conditions of Progress 


nNFMOCRACY AND PROGRESS. By David McCord Wright. The Mac- 
| npany. 220 pages. $3.50. 


trends, our public schools, academic and 
pre-academic, have gone soft. Our 
private schools “have been less cor- 
rupted”; they do postulate inequality 
and require the competition that makes 
it manifest. 

If education rightly served demo- 
cratic progress, it would recognize tnat 
freedom, as the ultimate inwardness of 
democratic society, is the creation of 
moral and artistic values; that “the aim 
of creation is the creation of a creative 
world”; and that a creative world is a 
world of competition for leadership. 

There is no room in a creative world 
for the cut-throat competition which 
serves only to destroy competition. A 
creative world nourishes no monopolies: 
it pursues an economy of abundance of 


competition. So, it undertakes only to 
regulate, not to abolish, the business 
cycle. It does care for the health, hous- 
ing and education for the unprivileged. 
But its care is only incidental to cher- 
ishing the essential producer-entrepre- 
neur who is the force and foundation 
of its own being. That one’s ego is the 
wellspring of social progress. Where it 
becomes overweening, there is the trade 
union to police it, and the censor casa 
does duly trim it down to size. But in 
order to invent or create, that ego per- 
force seeks to have its own way rather 
than “to get on well with others.” And 
a society desiring progress must cherish 
this egotism and its initiatives, and 
must maintain the conditions of varia- 
tion which insure its play and scope. 





She Sings Like 


THE NEW WORLD OF EMMA LAZARUS. By H. E. Jacob. Published by 
Schocken Books, New York. 222 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by IRVING LEVITAS 


Society, Lee M. Freedman made the pertinent comment that, before an adequate 


ie A RECENT PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS to the American Jewish Historical 


history of the American Jew can be written, “specialists must devote them- 
selves to segregated phases of American history.” A very important feature of this 
activity is that of the writing of adequate biographic studies of eminent (and 
not so eminent) American Jewish personalities. 


Within the past two decades, this 
field of American Jewish biography is 
rapidly being filled. Studies of indi- 
viduals like Mordecai Noah, Judah P. 
3enjamin, Aaron Lopez and Judah 
Touro have presented to the 
reading public. 


been 


It has long been known that there 
are some very eminent American Jew- 
ish women who have contributed to 
communal life in this country. Rebecca 
Graetz (who deserves a fuller study 
than the one by Osterweis) and Emma 
Lazarus are undoubtedly two of the 
greatest in the panorama of American 
Jewish women. One could also men- 
tion Penina Moise, who should soon 
receive adequate treatment. 

This year marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Emma Lazarus. 
and it is significant that the first full- 
length study should be published at 
this time. Written by an author who 
had previously devoted himself to 
studies of European biography, this 
study can only serve to provide a pre- 
lude to a more authoritative work. 

The positive attributes of this book 


are the presentation of the Jewish 
background of the life of Emma 


Lazarus, the motivating factors that 
prompted her to attempt to secure a 
reputation in the general field of 
American poetry, and then the specific 
events that prompted her to devote 
herself wholly to the Jewish problem 
and to promote a more or less proto- 
Zionist attitude in America. 

It was her writing in this last period 
that prompted Whitman’s statement to 
A. A. Marcus in 1884, “You have reason 
to be proud of her. She sings like 
Miriam & Deborah.” It is interesting 
to note that Major Noah also had a 
Zionist perspective on Jewish life a few 
years prior to her espousal of this 
cause. 

be x ue 

HOWEVER, THE BOOK IS LIMITED 
by the fact that the author, in present- 
ing a sort of “behind the scenes” view 
of Lazarus, tends to over-emphasize 
the relationship between the poetess 
and her father. It is always difficult 
to portray such a relationship in a 
biography, and this one seems to dem- 
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onstrate the inadequacy of that type 
of explanation. To declare that Moses 
Lazarus “was the only man in Emma’s 
life’ (a theme which is developed 
throughout the book), is to make the 


e co 
sort of statement that may be dramati- 
cally effective but biographically un- 
sound. 

Similarly, one misses the more com- 
plete treatment of the relationship 
between Emma Lazarus and the Ameri- 
can thought of the day, be it that of 
Transcendentalism, the Brook Farm, 
or any of the other currents of thought 
that undoubtely flowed through the 
New England of which Emma Lazarus 
was a part. 

In conclusion, this book should be 
read as an introductory study. It is one 
that fills a need, but the authoritative 
volume is yet to be published. 


Painter forthe Inward Eye 


ALFRED TENNYSON. By Sir Charles Tennyson. Macmillan. 579 pp. $7.50. 
Reviewed by RICHARD McLAUGHLIN 


LFRED TENNYSON is a solid, massive biography. From early school 
A days the genius behind the lyric talent that spun those romantic 


lines: 


“Elaine, the fair, Elaine, the loveable, Elaine, the lily maid 


of Astolat,” who made the Arthurian Legends come so vividly to life for 
the day-dreaming school boy, has engaged my curiosity. Hallam Tenny- 
son’s standard biography of his famous poet father did not entirely answer 


ill my questions. It seems that Tenny- 
son’s melancholy, unhappy early years 
were gracefully side-stepped out of 
respect for the poet’s reticence on the 
subject. Now, in Sir Charles’ lengthy, 
detailed account, we enjoy a more fully 
rounded picture of the not always 
happy man as well as the lyrical poet. 
Unpleasant facts are aired with the 
same patience and understanding as 
the more flattering points in Tenny- 
son’s background and career. Tennyson 
emerges from these pages a convincing 
human being, 
wsperating, sentimental, intellectually 
curious at the same time. One learns 
that he was a confirmed mystic; his 
mysticism exposed him to all sorts of 
criticism, both literary and _ political, 
in his times. He was attacked for ‘‘the 
poverty of his thought,’ and in the 
height of his fame was looked on by 
intellectual liberals like Lord Acton as 
a man dangerously unequipped to meet 
the revolutionary challenge of Vic- 
ierian liberalism. But Tennyson never 
lost his position as the National Poet 
among Victoria’s people during his 
long life. The essential humanity which 
won him his place with “In Memoriam” 
even now dwarfs the poet’s “supreme 
artistry, his command of verbal music, 
or his unique power of painting foi 
that inward eye which is the bliss of 
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Richard McLaughlin writes for the 
New York Times, Saturday Review 
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complex, morose, ex- . 





solitude” for the modern reader, con- 
cludes his grandson. Sir Charles Ten- 
nyson proves himself here to be a more 
than capable chronicler. His style is 
pedestrian and given more to factual 
reporting than critical analysis; still 
his voluminous record can not be 
ignored by either the lay-reader or 
scholar. This full-bodied work goes a 
great distance to re-acquaint us with 
a master of blank verse who may need 
no introduction to lovers of “prancing 
poetry” but who may possibly be very 
much in need of re-evaluation in view 
ct the ridicule he has suffered at the 
hands of critics of the ars poetica to- 
day. 





Coming Soon 


Ramon Sender: Journey fo the 
End of the Night by Louis- 
Ferdinand Celine 


Raymond Rosenthal: A Barba- 
rian in Asia by Henri Michaux 


William Poster: Image and Idea 
by Philip Rahv 


Felix Wittmer: Foreign Policy of 
Soviet Russia by Max Beloff 
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CP Conference in Mexico City 
Has Everything But Workers 


By VICTOR ALBA 


New Leader Correspondent in Mexico 


WO HUNDRED DELEGATES attended Moscow’s Amercian Conti. ~ 

\ nental Congress for Peace for five days in Mexico City’s Arena Coliseo, 
but it would be useless to give a regular account of the proceeding 

for they resembled—as closely as one drop of water resembles another— 
what went on in Paris and New York on similar occasions. Everything had fh thi: 
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been perfectly prepared; only a few points stood out. ated, 


The great figures which had been 
advertised failed to appear. Paul Robe- 
son sent his wife. General Lazaro Car- 
denas sent a letter, and so did the 
Nobel Prize-winning poetess Gabriela 
Mistral. These letters discussed noth- 
ing but peace in abstract terms. Car- 
denas pointed out that the preserva- 
tion of peace depends upon the keep- 
ing of treaties. [Meanwhile, in New 
York, the Stalinoid National Guardian 
headed excerpts from Cardenas’ letter 
“The Guilty Ones.” to make it appeat 
that the General was attacking the 
democracit But his reference to “th 

nations which fought 
f the annihilation of tyranny” can 

ve only one meaning for those wh 


read English straightforwardly Ed. | 


PABLO NERUDA was the most con 


cuous personality. A refugee in the 
U.S.S.R. from his own country, Chile 
nd a luminary at the Paris “peace” 
issemblage, Neruda from the platform 


praised the U.S.S.R. and Stalin end- 
lessly like a preacher commending 
virtue, but found it convenient not to 
answer queries put to him by jour- 
nalists 

Roger Garaudy, literary theorist of 
the French Communist party, and poet 
Paul Eluard were charged with the 
task of counteracting the activities of 
the group led by Lombardo Toledano, 
organizer of the congress. 

Toledano, the “Indian Lenin,” feel 
himself caught in a trap, because his 
ambitious plans for the organization 
of Latin America have lately been en- 
countering difficulties. He is now afraid 
of expulsion from the communist 
movement, and perhaps a call to the 
U.S.S.R. His purpose in running the 
just-concluded Mexico congress was to 
re-establish himself and enable him to 
reinforce his position vis-a-vis Mos- 
cow. His theory is that “in America 
the struggle for peace is identical with 
the fight against imperialism [i.e., the 
U.S.A.] and should be erganized and 
carried on in accord with the problems 
of the continent.” 

But Roger Garaudy plumped for a 
universal peace committee and for the 
proposition that “socialism and capi- 
talism can live in the same world.” 
This seems decidedly out of step with 
Moscow (unless it was a permissible 
tactical turn to hold fellow-traveling 
liberals in line). In any case, in the 
conflict with Garaudy, Toledano got 
the worst of it. 


+ 


LATIN AMERICAN intellectuals are 
profoundly divided. Alongside those 
who demand dictators as the only 
means of “occidentalizing the conti- 
nent,” there are the liberals who have 
not yet escaped from the myth of 
the Russian Revolution and of anti- 
gringoism disguised as anti-American 
“imperialism.” These intellectual lib- 
erals are so paralyzed by their twenty- 
year-old notions that if one talks to 
them about dictators and Communists 
marching together as in Argentina. 
Venezuela, Paraguay, Peru or Nica- 
ragua, they flatly deny the informa- 
tion as anti-Communist propaganda. 
This congress showed that the intel- 
lectuals and the petty bourgeois classes 
of Latin America need, more than 
anything else, sane, decent, accurate 


——— Bisef F 
and objective information about what § Cons 
is going on. bss, dl 

The workers were entirely absent fhady | 
from the Stalinist congress. Writers ym. o: 
and artists were there, the little bour- 9A Cz 
geois, but not a single trade union fpased 
leader, not one working class group nths 


It is significant to recall that at exactly @nt. I 
the same time the second convention stem 
of the Inter-American Federation of dRen th 


Workers was meeting in H: a. In @pprop: 
that body were represented 20,000.00 to his 
workers, divided among 22. nation; He d 
federations and 52 industri nions umili 
the various countrie . thod 


The contrast between the two [hssm 
gatherings is striking. The dictators e 
who were denounced at Havana es- § 
caped lightly in the Congress of Mex 
ico City. The majority of dictators in 
power in Latin America are, actually 
supported by Communists. Peron was $] 
not subjected to the least criticism at 
Mexico City. He had placed no diffi- 
culty in the way of the Argentine 
delegation to the Soviet congress, his 
police did try to prevent passage of 
a delegation from Buenos Aires to at- 
tend the Havana labor concress. Even 
the ex-dictator of Cuba, Fulgencio 
Batista, sent a message proclaiming 
his support of the Mexican gathering. 















ROMULO GALLEGOS, overthrow 


by a combination of soldiers and Com- 







J 
munists and now an exiie in Mexies, 
; ; : él 
refused to participate in this “peace 






gathering. He said that peace can & 
made only by those who are capad 
of making war. Doubtless having if 
mind what the Communists did to i 
popularly-elected regime in Venezue 
he explained that a congress undg® 
Communist auspices really had 2 
reference to peace. 

O. John Rogge, former assistant 
the Attorney General of the U.S., wa 
the only speaker who expressed hilt 
self honestly. “Colonization and @ 
ploitation,” he said, “should be ené 
all over the world—in the capi 
parts of the planet, but also in @ 
Communist regions.” This straightfor 
ward declaration was greeted wi 
complete silence—and then, sudden 
there was a burst of applause from 
the back of the hall where the unaffi 
ated delegates were gathered : 

The Alliance of Workers and Peas 
ants, recently started by Lombards 
Toledano, was unable to take part ™ 
the congress because it does not ye 
have a sufficiently large numbet bs 
members to be officially recognized 0} 
the government. One of the Mexica 
delegates read a passage from © 
Moscow paper Trud which said thé 
the Mexican Government is afraid 
Toledano’s new outfit. And he dd 
manded whether such organizatio> 
are freely recognized in Russia a 
whether they can carry on strikes. His 
question remained unanswered. 

The best answer to the pretentiot 

























of the congress was given by Preside™ J iyig 
Miguel Aleman: ty 
“ : . ace will & 
Let us hope that peace w! ‘en 





established in the world and that ¥ 
shall never again have to sacrifice 
human lives in defending democrat}; 
which is the basis of our constitutio® 
and the benefits of which we desire 
see spread over all the world.” Z 
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‘PU Terror 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
ual strong lights are employed. Sug 
stions are made that the prisoner el 
ben betrayed, or double-crossed. This 
often true. 

Sources in the Czechoslovak Ministry 
nti. J} Health report that special supplies 
seo, i drugs calculate od to weaken mental 
ings psistance have been allocated to the 
eT Meurity police. Special authorizations 
had # this paper have been signed, it is 
ated, by the excommunicated priest, 
— Bef Plofhar, Minister of Health 
isolation, weari- 


| 


vhat | Constant pressure 





ess gs, combine to make a prisonet 
sent Mady to say anything that will bring 
iter; Mm. or her, relief 
ours $A Czech industrialist was recently re 
nior sal after being imprisoned for six 
our nths without charge or trial or war- 
actl nt. He had headed a large industrial 

tem an nd his fault appeared to have 


1 that he dealt reasonably with ex- 
propriated businesses being absorbed 
0.00 to his communist-run enterprise 
He described his own treatment as 


the police wanted to support a case 
against him. 


% * * 

“SPECIAL TREATMENT” is reported 
to have been devised for Czechs caught 
attempting to leave the country il- 
legally. 

They get what is described as “every- 
thing in the book,” and must confess, 
as the police require them to confess, 
that their intention has been to break 
security laws by giving information to 
“hostile foreign powers.” The sentence 
for this is twenty years imprisonment, 
or more, whereas the penalty for at- 
tempting to escape in circumstances 
which are not “aggravated” is only 
eight years, maximum. 

Even before they reach prison, would- 
be escapers are often beaten up. An 
eye-witness who himsglf escaped the 
police, but was unable to cross the 
heavily guarded frontier,.told the story 
in Prague of the arrest of three young 
men near the border. 

They were made to stand in the sun, 
he said, for hours, with their hands over 
their heads. 

When they faltered, they were beaten 
with rifle butts. 

This witness personally saw security 
policemen kicking the prisoners in the 
groin. 


tions on unity 





ymiliating” and said that brutal They were finally thrown into a truck, 
thods were used on witnesses whom literally, half-dead, and carted off. 
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|COBB ARE FEATURED IN 
20TH CENTURY-FOX FILM 


The Roxy Theatre’s new triple- 


entertainment program will pre- 


“Thieves” 
; Richard Conte, Valetina Cortesa, 
J. Cobb and 
jrense, the special “in person” aD | 

|pearance of Ed Sullivan, Broad- a 
columnist, with his WCBS} 
of *the Town” 
and the Daily News’ “Har- 
Moon Ball” 
new revue, 


“Toast 
revue. 


lav ish 







e'kiye. Ppnammewit & DeKalb 


SONNY TUFTS 


with ELLEN DREW 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 


Referenda: In addition to the ques- 
between the Social 


Democratic Federation and the Socialist 
Party and which will be submitted to 
the membership of the S.D.F. in De- 
cember, James Oneal and Matti Alt- 
shuler, members of the National Ex- 
ecutive 


Committee from California, 


want the following two questions 
added to the referenda: (1) That the 
S.D.F. is opposed to independent party 
nominations for public office except in 
those cities where independent parties 
exist or where others may be formed 
in cooperation with the trade unions 
and other progressive democratic or- 
ganization; and (2) The S.D.F. approves 
the international policy implied in the 
Atlantic Pact and other such pacts that 
are intended to checkmate the advance 
of totalitarian powers and to preserve 


e peace of the world. These motions 
’ now being voted upon by the Na- 


tional Executive Committee. .. . New 
Jersey: Outing on October 9th to Camp 
Solidarity, 
autos: Routes 6, 23, and 32. By bus: 
change at Paterson for Bus No. 60. 
Dinner at 12:30 p. m. Speakers: Wen 
dell Thomas, 
others. . . 


Lincoln Park, N. J. For 


August Claessens, and 
. August Claessens taught 


classes for United Auto Workers in 
Pottstown, Pa., last week-end. He will 
speak for the L.L.G.W.U., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Sept. 27, Oct. 4, Paterson, N. J.: 
Oct. 11, Elizabeth, N. J.; for the Rand 
School of New Jersey, Tuesdays, be- 
ginning Sept. 22 


NEW YORK CITY 


“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 


WEVD, Tuesday, Sept. 27, 9 to 9:30 p. 


* County, 


m. Topic: “Anti-Negro Terror in Lake 
Florida.” Speakers: Terence 
McCarthy and others. Note: This period 
will be changed to Sundays from 9 to 
9:30 p. m. beginning October 9... . 
City Convention met last Monday and 
Tuesday. It accepted reports from a 
number of committees and officers. 
Resolutions were passed endorsing the 
Liberal Party candidates in the coming 
elections; congratulating the British 
Labor Party for its great progress; 
calling for the creation of a_ strong 
Pacific alliance of all forces struggling 
for the great ideals of national free- 
dom, human rights and revival of the 
Orient; increasing Federal Old Age 
benefits. .. . City pons Committee 
meets Wedne ssday, Sept. 28.... Benson- 
hurst Branch: Supper aa reunion, 
Friday, Sept. 30, at Polikoff’s home, 
1388 West 6th St., Brooklyn. Speakers: 
August Claessens and others. ... An- 
nual Eugene Victor Debs Dinners: 
Sunday, Oct. 30, 6 p. m., at the Hotel 
Henry Hudson. Speakers: Max Za- 
ritsky, Frank Crosswaith,’ Abraham 
Miller, Israel Feinberg, Louis P. Gold- 
berg and Louis Yagoda. Toastmaster: 
Meyer Levenstein. Make reservations 
at S.D.F., 7 East 15th St., New York. 

. Candidates in Municipal Elections: 
Among Liberal Party candidates for 
public office are five S.D.F. members 
George Rifkin, for Borought President, 
Queens; for Councilman August 
Claessens, 9th District; Bernard Ulano, 
16th District; George Freedman, 18th 
District; Herman Woskow, 26th Dis- 
trict. While the S.D.F. will aid in the 
campaign in every district and for 
every candidate, special campaign 
committees will be organized in some 
districts. 
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starring Carol Lynne and 


“Thieves’ Highway,’ 
| of the enmity and struggle exist- 


| Broadway success, 


ful marketeer, 





* the story 


j ing between California truckers } Valentina Cortesa. 
| and racketeering marketeers, pre- | Jules Dassin directed “Thieves’ | 
Bassler | 
avenger; Lee J. Cobb, star of the | produced from the screenplay by | 
“Death of a|A. I. Bezzerides, 
gives another power-! novel, 


| sents Richard Conte as the young | Highway” and _ Robert 


based 
“Thieves’ Market.” 


ful characterization as the venge- | 
and introduces to 
American screen audiences 
lovely Italian dramatic actress, 


the Screen has a new kind 


of thrill! 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y.C. 
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The Longest Stretch 
of Danger in America!... 
20th Century-Fox 


Richard Conte 
Valentina Cortesa 
Lee J. Cobb 
Barbara Lawrence 
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Ed Sullivan 
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and Special! 
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starring CAROL LYNNE and 
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New York City Voters 


will : o the polls thi 
Five political parti are ele 


from U.S. Senator to Citv C 


Editorial Office 





le-eyed 
iriety ol 
candidat ouncil 
man whose names will frequently appear on 
In this 


department store, the inde 


from one to four party lines profusely- 


stocked political 


pendent political consumer will reign supreme, 


for consider: He can re-elect Democratic Mayor 
O’Dwyer, vote in a Liberal as Borough Presi- 
dent, a Republican-Fusion-Liberal as Council- 
man, and a Democrat-Republican-Fusion-Lib- 
eral for judicial office; or, for Mayor he can 
select the Rep.-Lib.-Fus. candidate Newbold 
Morris, .Dem.-Lib. Herbert H. Lehman for 
Senator, and turn to any number of party com- 
binations to register his preference for lower 
offices; or, finally, he can choose a disguised 
Communist (Vito Marcantonio) for Mayor and 
an avowed Communist (Ben Davis) for Coun- 
cilman 


The Liberal Party 


Joseph-like garment which 
wears. Its 
Morris for 
Manhattan 


undoubtedly set the po- 


cut and sewed the 
New York City politics currently 
own slate—Lehman for Senator, 
Mayor, Robert Wagner, Jr., for 
Borough Pre 
litical fashion 
nation 


sldent 


Peculiarly enough, these nomi- 
a Republican and two Democrat 
were motivated chieflly by the Liberal aim ot 
cleaning up Tammany Hall. Morris was chosen 
over O'Dwyer in gres part because the latter, 
say Libera 
fight Tar 
down 

Libe 


to be 


promise 


ever\ 
i« et 
labor fore 
will stren 


bu t y | 


And the ADA 


their chief s} 


Morris-Wagne! 


conventtlot 


ticket 


merely 

prised at i 

ADA leaders 

liberal and a Republican it 
dition. At any rate, ADA 
make a bid for the kingl 
(400,000 of whom 
candidacy in 1945) 
the New York campaign promises not to be 
boring. Its outcome—what with Lehman and 
John Foster Dulles fighting it out for old Robert 
Wagner’s Senate seat—will greatly interest 
the nation. 
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independent voter 
votea tor 


Whatever 


Morris’ no-parts 


one’s viewpoint. 


-— Where the News Ends 


Hitler Still Lives 











PARIS. 

T IS TEN YEARS SINCE the Second World 

War began. It is more than four years since 

Adolf Hitler perished amid the flaming ruins 
of Berlin. But Hitler still lives—in the person 
of Stalin. 

This was my strongest feeling when I passed 
the tenth anniversary of the outbreak of the war 
in Paris, the city where I was living when 
Hitler, having signed his 
iniquitous pact with Stalin, 
marched into Poland on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, and the Brit- 
ish and French declarations 
of war followed on Septem- 
ber 3. 

This feeling was strength- 
ened when the Soviet Gov- 
the-anniver- 
culmination of 





ernment chose 





sary of the 
Hitler’s war of nerves against 
Poland to rise to a new-height of frenzy in its 
war of nerves against the recalcitrant Tito re- 
gime in Yugoslavia. How very unoriginal, how 
completely reminescent of the wildest rantings 
of Hitler and Goebbels are these phrases from 
a Soviet note to Yugoslavia: 

“Slanderous invention Traitor’s docu- 
perfidious behavior Viciously 

Slanderous concoctions . . 

Fraudulent machinations ... Every word a lie.” 

The whole document suggests something com- 
posed in a moment of extreme intoxication. And 
the men who framed it are really dipsomaniacs, 
not from alcohol, but from a more dangerous 
stimulant—and overwhelming sensé of power 
and a delusion of grandeur. 

The mask of respect for the rights of smaller 
and weaker nations has been dropped; both in 
this note and in many of the words and deeds 
of the Soviet Government, one finds a faithful 
imitation of Hitler’s cynical and brutal exalta- 
tion of physical force above all other consider- 
ations. 


ment 


slandering 


SO VISHINSKY ELEGANTLY compares 
Yugoslavia with a “puppy barking at an ele- 


phant.” In the same spirit the Soviet delegate 





UNACCUSTOMED MODESTY 


Soviet astronomers hold that their 
theory of the origin of the cosmos 


passes that of the West.—News 


How modest are 
The Reds who spar 
About the origin of star and planet. 
They ony say 
They know the way 
It all 
began it. 


began—and not that they 


PERCENTAGE-WISE 
While others did more, it is per- 
fectly true, 
To help with the war, and to 
win it, 
The five-percenter, 
due, 
At least took an interest in it. 


to give him his 


HELPING HANDS 


Want to help the Commies out, 
Give Pravda juicy headlines, 

Make Stalin jump with glee and shout, 
Move up the D-Day deadlines? 


Then you who storm the Robeson gates 
And stop the show with booing 

And batter shins and bloody pates— 
Do just as you are doing! 


Richard Armour. 











By William Henry Chamberlin 


in the Social and Economic Council of the } 
recently described himself as the representg 
of a “great power, not of some primitive } - 
tribe in New Zealand.” Henry Wallace, v 
his confused idea that there is “ethnic de 
racy” in the Soviet Union, might draw a oy 
from this incident, which was appropriaig 
ended when the New Zealand representgti 
pointed out that the Maoris possess full equa 
ity of political rights in the democracy of Ne 
Zealand. 

The Austrian note to Serbia which help 
precipitate World War I was a study in go 
tesy and restraint compared with the Soy 
note to Yugoslavia. And some Yugoslay toy 
mentators have pointed out that the aftermas 
of that note was not happy for the Austin 
Hungarian Empire. 

A few days before the anniversary of fh 
beginning of the Second World War, Fran 
celebrated a happier event: the liberation g 
Paris five years ago. Yet here too the rejoicing 
was pitched in a rather subdued key. A numb 
of newspapers recalled that the French resis 
ance movement has seemed to open up a ho 
for French unity. 

This hope has not been fulfilled. French p 
litical cleavages are deeper and more irregg 
cilable than they were before the war. Twenty 
or twenty-five per cent of the French peg 
whatever may be the proportion who would 
vote Communist if an election were held today 
have seceded from the body of the French 
tion. They are professedly and avowedly in th 


service of a foreign power. 


THE DISILLUSIONMENT OF the non-t 
munist part of the French resistance mo 
ment reflect the larger disillusionment of th 
western free world as it has become increasing 
clear that no co-operation with Moscow, exee 
on terms of unconditional surrender, is possible 
Unfortunately, American and British poligj 
during the war was based on two profoundl 
false assumptions. The first was that the Sov 
Union would be a co-operative partner in assut 
ing world peace. The second was that in som 
mysterious way we had “wronged” Russia in 
past, and that no sacrifice of national interest 
of moral principle was too high if it would ol 
put Stalin and the Politburo in a good huma 

These blunders were all the more inexcusabl 
because of the indelible record of collaboratio 
between Stalin and Hitler. On September 4 
1939, the German Ambassador in Moscow nt 
fied Berlin of the receipt of the following mé 
sage from Molotov: 

“T have received your communication abe 
the entrance of the German troops into Watsa# 
Please transmit my congratulations and greé 
ings to the Government of the German Reich. 

Anil on June 18, 1940, when the Nazi tide la 
Molotov expre ssed to th 
German Ambassador “the warmest congratul 
tions of the Soviet Government for the magn 
icent success of the German Army.” 

Now we are pretty much back where we We 
in 1938, with a single center of aggression ® 
Moscow instead of a double source in Be 
and Tokyo. It is no ra gin to say th 
United States foreign policy, both in Europe® 
in Asia, is compelled to give priority to the pt 
lem of repairing, so far as possibl e, the dist 
trous consequences of the appe asement oe 
which makes Teheran, Yalta and Potse™ 
names of infamy. 

Americans are more aware of the danget,# 
inclined to shut their eyes than they were® 
years ago. But a vast amount remains @? 

done before the great anti-communist coalitie 
which is the best assurance of peace, and 
tory if peace cannot be maintained, becom 
living reality. . 


submerged France, 


THE NEW 
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